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DISCUSSION OF THE PAPER ON 
“PRACTICAL METHODS OF USING 
LITERATURE IN TEACHING CHIL- 
DREN TO READ.” 





PROF. D, B. PARKINSON. 





(Read before the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal., July 18, 1883.) 


It may be said to the credit of the 
teaching profession that quite all the 
advancement made in the science and 
artof pedagogy comes directly through 
the teacher himself. 
it may seem, but few of these progres- 
sive steps look to a more liberal com- 
pensation for services rendered, other 
than that they enable the public to 
recognize the value of the teacher's 
work touching the genera! welfare of 
the commonwealtk. 

All studies of child-neture and the 
development of his powers are the out- 
growth of the spirit of inquiry and an 
earnest desire to arrive at the truth, 
and the best methods of securing the 
highest type of results. It may be 
further stated that the teacher is quick 
to discern merit in the new. and recog- 
nize defects iu the old. While marked 
progress has been made along this line 
of investigation, there is a deep con- 
viction that we are far from the acme 
of perfection; that we have not reached 
all that is within our grasp in the sphere 
of mind training and character builed- 
ing. 

The theme before us considers that 
phase of the work that lies at the foun- 
dation of all; it truly is the substratum 
of the entire structure. Itis the avenue 
through which all else must pass; it is 
the “Golden Gate™pto the Pacific ocean 
of man's mental activities. If wehave 
not attained unto the most perfect 
methods, where shall we go for Ijzht? 
‘There is surely one anomaly ia the ex- 
coutive committee of the National Ed- 
ucationpal Assuciation going to Egypt, 
and not only to Egpyt, but to a labora- 
tory amidst its theories of atoms and 
molecules, its alchemistic-problems, its 
wierd lights, its demon-like mutterings 
and purgatorial smells, for enlightment 
upon a theme so lofty in its concep- 
tions, so far-reaching in its pussibilities. 

However, whatever affects the chil- 
dren ot our land ig of intense interest 
to every lover of the human family. 
The eye of all civilized people is focused 
upon the welfare of the child as never 
before. Why? Because nien are learn- 
ing that whatever is of vital interest to 
the nation is affected by the conditions 
of her children. These have to do 
with the beginnings of her people in 
thought and character. These are su- 
supreme in jmportance:  ‘‘Practieal 
methods of using Hterature in teaching 
children to read.” 

The paper read upon this theme states 
the following purposes of reading in 
theschools: To give the ability to read 
aloud, to develop the power to read 
mentally, and to cultivate the reading 
habit. These indeed look to the train- 
ing of the vocal organs, the power of 
correct expression, and tbe proper 
habits of reading. Mr. Chairman, is 
jt not within the scope of the theme to 
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consider the interest of the child re- 
garding what he should de as welb as 
what he should do? If so, the follow- 
ing aims have much value in shaping 
the plans and directing the prosecution 
of the reading exercises in the schools 
and the home: To select such litera- 
ture as will enable the child to aequire 
a knowledge of those facts of the ma- 
terial world about it as will be most 
helpful later in its scheol work and in 
after life; to «direct the child in its 
choices and strengthen it in its will 
power; to assist the child in acquiring 
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an appreciation of the beautiful, the 
pure, and the vood in literatare; to 
arouse and aurture x love of home and 
country; to awakea and foster the re- 
ligious sentiment, ut least te the reeog- 
nition of, aud fealty to, the Supreme 
These sims wil affect in no 
small measure the matter and methods 
used in conducting the reading work of 
the child. 

Our teaching must look farther than 
the trajuing of the powers of body and 
brain. ‘The aeed of the hour, especially 
in our laud of vast territory, immense 
wealth, varied resources, enormous 
numbers vod varied nationalities of her 
people, is self-acting, self-regulating, 
living furees in the individual, who is 
actuated by the highest impulses and 
guided by such counsel as will enable 
him to meet the demands of the age 
and the race. The vilue of these con- 
ditions aimed at is readily appreciated 
and neeils but a few wurds of anrpliti- 
cation, Much valuable knowledge of 
nature may be gathered by the child 
during his early reading work for the 
use of such matter as is presented in 
Mr. Jobonnet’s series of readers; such 
as ‘Our Friends in Furs and Feathers;” 
of history, by reading the ‘History of 
the United States in One Syllable”; of 
story, by reading ‘Robinson Crusoe in 
One Syllable," and many other books 
of like character. 

The teacher in charge of the training 
department of the Southern Illinois 
Normal University reports very grati- 
fying results from the use of such read- 
ing matter as supplementary to the 
numbered readers in use. She does not 
recommend the ejection of the graded 
readers, but favors the liberal use of 
such literature as will give the variety 
needed, and such knowledge as will 
prove of the greatest benefit in the up- 
per grades. The same teacher states 
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that the children look forward with de- 
light tothe time when they have earned, 
by diligent use of the graded readers, 
the privilege to read by sight such 
pieces about which they have previous- 
ly conversed, so as to be familiar with 
the meaning of the words used. 

Even those who deny the moral de- 
pravity of man admit that the child 
needs instruction concerning the ques- 
tions of right and wrong, the true and 
the false, in the home, in the social 
world and in the affairs of government. 
It isa mistake to leave these lessons 
for the Sunday school and the pulpit, or 
the specific study of ethics with the 
doctors of philosophy. There are op- 
portunities without number when the 
teacher, especially in the reading exer- 
eises, may enforce these practical les- 
sous go as to havea positive effect upan 
the whole being. . 

The same may be said with reference 
to their ability te choose and the 
strengthening of their power to wiil. 
Every close observer of the babits of 
the child has noted the wonderful 
power of the child to execute when he 
once has willed to doa thiny, especially 
in the fiel? of material contrivances. 
But ip the matter vf doing what he 
knows to be right and is contrary to 
his wishes he is weak. May be not be 
strengthened during his training years 
for these emergencies? Would there 
not be far less uf the smoking of cigar- 
ettes and cigars, less tipping of the 
decanter, less giving way on evers 
band among our young people, were 
the teachings of our schools more help- 
ful in strengthening the will-powdr of 
the children? 

Mr. Depew, in his late speech ut Svra- 
euse, N. Y., gave as the secret of 


financial success this motto, which de- | 


pends upon will-power more thaa upon 
anything else, “Stick, dig and save.” 
The youth who in sehool learns sclf- 
control, has learned one of the! most 
valuable lessons of life. Should not 
the seheol look to this phase of self- 
regulating citizenship? 

Mr. Soldan, of St. Louis, says: **Ed- 
ucation should develop cthical charac- 
ter. The practical ethiesl ideas are: 
Rectitude and vigor of will; charity, or 
luye: devotion to the interest of civil- 
ized life.” Children should learn at an 
early age that doing according to law 
in the home, in society, in business, 
and in the workl at large, brings with 
it success and triumph; that doing con- 
trary to law just as surely brings with 
it failure and defeat. It will be granted 
thet our peeuliar form of government 
and conditions of nationality demand 
that our people be strengthened in 
their love of home and sentiment of 
patriotism. The schools of America 
in their tendencies and teachings should 
be decidedly American. The imminent 
dangers arising from our vast foreign 
element may be largely averted by in- 
stilling into the hearts of the native- 
born and foreign-boro children 1 pro- 
found respect for our American institu- 
tions; a reverence for the stars and 
stripes. Ihe reading matter and the 
songs of the schools of the land should 
be ladened with the spirit of loyalty, 





which, should the occasion demand, 
will burst forth as a passion of patriot- 
ism that sweeps over the entire land 
and carries victory before it; such a 
Passion as was exhibited a quarter of a 
century ago and gave to the world the 
deeds of the gallant Logan and thous- 
ands of other volunteer soldiers. 

Ruskin says that patrivtism is a king- 
ly virtue. ‘Home, Sweet Home,"’ and 
“My Country ‘tis of ‘Thee,” should 
echo and re-echo over our entire do- 
main until our ehildgen and youth re- 
gard the hearth-stone and native land 
dewrer than life itself A liberal use of 
the American olaxsics in the reading 
exercises wil! do much in securing this 
most essential feature of American cit- 
izemship. 

Mr. H. E. Scudder, in the Atlantic 
Monthly of July of Jast year, says: “It 
is not the ‘Golden Texts,’ so ¢alled, 
which animate the religious miud: it is 
the free use of the whole Bible. And 
the literature of America, taken it its 
Jurge and comprehensive sease, is worth 
vastly more to American boys and girls 
than any collection that may be made 
from it of ‘Memory Gems’. 9 Mr. 
Scudder farther says in this connection: 
“If love of country is something more 
than a creature's instinct for self-preser- 
vation, if it be inwovea with love of 
rightcousness and the passion for re- 
deemed humanity, then it may be cul- 
tivated and strengthened, and should 
not be left to the captice éf fortune.” 








Again the reading in our sehools 
and homes comes short of perfect re- 
sults unless the children are given the 
power tu appreciate the beautiful, the 
pure and the good, in thought and 
word, as well as in guorals. With this 
capacily enlarged as it may be, what 
stores of mevtal pleasure and soul en- 
joymovnt are opened tu the student of 
choice literature! What asafeguard it 
is to the youth of any country 
to have the companionship of those 
who have possessed the best thoughts 
of the race, from the time of Homer to 
the preseat. What 2 possession is the 
desire for all that is beautiful, pure and 
good in the Grecian mythology, poetry 
and philosophy; in the Roman poetry, 
oratory and history, and in the English 
and American classics! Is this too 
much to hope for, tu plau for? ‘Surely 
not, By careful guidance in this mat- 
ter the child and the youth may be led 
junto these delectable fields, and while 
they may uot uaderstand all (their 
older brothers and sisters do not un- 
derstand all), they will find in them 
their greatest mental enjoyment; aud 
in later years, ladened with the cares 
and toils of life, will delight to return 
tu the fountain of intellectual waters 
for a refreshing draught. ‘The reading 
exercises of the schoo) may do even 
more than these; it may awaken and 
and foster the religious seutiment at 
least to the recognition of and fealty 
to the Supreme Being. He who passes 
his school days and has not learned to 
revere the Creator of his own being cap 
scarcely be expected to entertain the 
spizit of obedience toward the author- 
ity of the home and the municipal and 
national governments. 
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Men who believe in no Designer: of 
the universe and no hereafter, and that 
—~ affected by moral conduct in this life, 

are the men who resort to dynamite to 

adjust thelr grievances, veal or im- 

agined. Crush out the religious sen- 

timent of our people and the Haymar- 
ket tragedy of Chicago may become 
thing of common occurrence. Let the 
atheist say what be will, our American 
people can not afford to allow the 
teachings of the infidel to choke out 
the idea that the God of nations must 
be honored. In spite of the predic- 
tions of the sages of the orient, this na- 
tion need have no fear that she will 
crumble into ruin because of her own 
weight so tong as her people live in 
loyal subjection to the Ruler of the 
Universe. He who guides the worlds 
in their courses through spaco can 
easily lead our nation safely through 
the ages so long as His name is sacred 
in the hearts of her people, What is it 
that ever revolutionizes the world in 
jt thoughts and conduct? It is not 
the politician. Jt is not the statesman. 

It is the leaven of right thinking, of 
« right doing of the mass of her people. 

Those quiet forces acting with the lever 

of God's providence are steadily lifting 

the race higher and higher, until in the 
appointed time onr humanity will 
reach the summit of its glory. Do 
not sin against the child by undevesti- 
~ mating his ability to eppreciate and 
comprehend the better class of eompo- 
sition. Without doubt we have done 
him serious injury by furnishing him 
reading matter far below his capacity. 

The clergyman is often accused of put- 

ting the fodder too high in the rack in 

teeding his flock. The opposite charge 
may justly be laid at the coor of the 
teacher and parent. 


The writer of this paper knows of a 
Little boy who in his sixth year asked 
that ho might, upon going ta bed, be 
allowed to repeat the -‘Lord's Prayer,” 
instead of “Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” which he had been accustomed 
to say from the time he began to talk, 
The former he had fearned by bearing 
it repeated in the Sunday sehool and 
chuveh services, This case is cited to 
illustrate the error made by parents in 
undervaluing the mental grasp of their 
childreo. Adults are simply grown 
hoys and girls; there Is Dot so Vast ap 
intellectual chasm )etween them as 
men first supposed. If this is true, the 
statement signities much in connection 
with the reading in the schools. A 
high-school teacher of Ilinois states 
that his pupils grow enthusiastic over 
such masterpieces as ‘Fairy Queen,” 
“Essay on Mau,” “The Bunker Hill 
Orations,” “Child Harolde,* ‘The 
Two Voices,” and others of like char- 
acter, He states further: “I have 
found my pupils aroused to admiration 
of the heroic, the good, the beautiful 
apd the true; and equally incited to 
earnest condemuation of the mean, the 
unworthy, the impure and the sensnal 
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in literature.”. 


Much profit will arise from the use of 
ingenious contrivances showing the 
notion of the earlier and later writings, 
The “logical sequence,” as worked out 
iby Miss Burt, of Iflinois, exhibiting the 
development, growth and evolution of 
literature, must necessarily be very 
helpful. Miss Burt says on this sub- 
ject: “There is no doubt that there 
should be a graded course of literature 
in our schools in plage of what is now 
called “reading”’—a course in whieh 
the mythe or fairy story shall inevita- 
bly lead on to the thing that belongs. 
next to it, so that when a boy leaves 
school, at the age Of ten, ho shall carry 
with him the pewer and the wish to 











develop what he has already begun.” 


Tt may be urged that the use of suita- 
ble literature for the reading in the 
schools will be burdensome on account 
of the expense. With the demand for 
publications will soon come the sup- 
ply. Already some of our enterprising 
houses are providing excellent editions 
for this purpose. Others will soon fol- 
lew, and soon there will be fornished 
all that is required and at a reasonable 
cost. 


Before closing the discussion of the 
excellent paper, allow me to commend 
most heartily the suggestion of My. 
Halsey, that children should be 
eouraged to purchase books of their 
own and begin the selection of a li- 
brary. Also the importance of giving 
proper direction to the reading ofjehil- 
dren, both at schoo] and in the home. 
The home should not be divorced from 
the school, more particularly in the 
matter of reading. The one should 
supplement the other. Children should 
be encouraged to tatk and write of 
what they read around the family cir- 
cle and at the family board. They 
should be tanght to see that a thought, 
like a chill, appears all the more at- 
tractive when clothed in a beautiful 
dress. In the judgment of the writer, 
“The Children’s Reading Cirele” may 
be so operated as to be a decided help 
to our children in the matter under dis- 
cugsion. The human family, large and 
small, delight in doing what their 
neighbors aspire to; they are ambi- 
tious in keeping up with thelr fellows 
jo laudable undertakings. 
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“The Teachers’ Reading Circle," 
“The Chatauqua Literary and Scicn- 
tific Circle,’ and “The International 
Sunday-Schoo] Lessons” are notewor- 
thy examples of what may be accom- 
plished through organizations to bring 
about a desired end in reading. Noth- 
ing will so develop the ability in 
thought reading as the free use of lit- 
erature in the workof the school-room. 
Nothing will so add to the conditions 
of general culture as the formation of 
acorrect reading habit; nothing will so 
prepare the child ree higher forms 
ofyitizensbip as a frefGuent use of the 
entire classics, more especially of the 
American classics, I close by quoting 
Mr. Scugder in his noble defense of 
the American classics in our schools: 
“Think for a moment of that great, si- 
lent, resistless power for good which 
might at this moment be lifting the 
youth ofthe country were the hours 
for readingexpended upon the undying, 
life-giving books. Think of the substun- 
tial growth of a generous Americanism, 
were the boys and girls to be fed from 
the fresh springs of American litera- 
ture. Tt would be no narrow provin- 
cialism into which they would emerge. 
The windows of Longfellow's mind 
look to the east, and the children who 
have entered into the possession of his 
wealth travel far. Bryant's flight car- 
vies one through upper air, over 
broad champaigns. ‘The lover of Em- 
erson has learned to get a far vision. 
The companion of Thorean finds Con- 
cord suddenly become tbe center of a 
very wide horizon. Irving has an- 
uexed Spain to America. Hawthorne 
has nationalized the gods of Greece 
and given an atmosphere to New En- 
gland. Whittier bas translated the 
Hebrew scriptures into the American 
dialect. Lowell gave the American 
boy sn academy without cutting down 
a stick of timber in the grove or dis- 
turbing the birds. Holmes supplies 
that hiekory which makes one careless 
of the crackling of thorns. Franklin 
makes the America of a past genera- 
tion a part of the great world before 
treaties had bound the floating States 
into formal connection with venerable 

















nations, What is al! this bat saying 
that the rich inheritance which we 
have is no local ten-acre lot, but a part 
of the undivided estate of humanity? 
Universality, eosmopolitanism—these 
are fine Words, but no man ever se- 
cured the freedom of the universe who 
did not first pay taxes and voté in his 


own yillage.”* . 
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[Continued from June number. } 

Ido not mean a straight-jacket sys- 
tem which denies the pupils‘ looking | 
in any direction save that of a per- 
fectly horizontal line to the front, or 
changing the feetto an angle either 
greater or less than 30.5 degrees. No! 
I mean a system—the offspring of a 
brain~-the stock in trade of a judi- 
ciows teacher~-a teacher with that high- 
est gift of humanity—common sense. 

The systematic traimng of pupils in 
all departments of school work is of 
vastly more value than all the know]- 
cdge learned from books. 

Energy.—Another important requi- 
sition is energy. “Like people, like 
priest,” is in the main a true Maxim. 
A lazy teacher in a school room isa 
purasite upon society, a leech upon the 
body politic; but unlike the leech that 
bleeds aud leaves the patient better, 
the lazy teacher bleeds the patient peo- 
ple by robbing the public treasury, 
not only promising value ~teceived, 
but even lessening the prospect of its 
future repletion. 

Such 2 teacher always sits instead of 
stands; never thinks of preparation for 
recitation hour, that by illustration he 
may make the truth clearer to the 
minds of the pupils of his class. In 
fact, he cares very little “whether 
school keeps or not.’ He was pot 
born to tench. The inevitable results 
of such teaching are restlessness, dis- 
order, mischief, anarchy, rebellion. 
From such teachers let us pray the 
good Lord that the school room may 
be delivered. The energetic teacher, 
on the other hand, infuses life into ev- 
erything about him. He beautifies the 
school grounds, and, recognizing his 
responsibility, he looks after the public 
property. He prepares his mind with 
fresh food for tns pupils; he is ever on 
the dlert to know the wants of his pu- 
pils and quick to supply them, with an 
eye single to their individual necessi- 
ties, thus imparting enthusiasm and 
inguring success. 

Vigilance.—A third element of this 
wonderful power of school manage- 
ment is watchfulness. Some one has 
said, ‘eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty," and may I not add of “vic- 
tory” also? You may have an engine 
with all its perfect system of organism; 
you may apply the steam until it 
throhs throughout the ponderous ma- 
chinery, anxious to send the thrill of 
life away on its mission of commerce; 
but unless the skillful engineer direct 
that power that engine may become an 
instrument of destruction. No more 
can the teacher fill up the measure of 
his profession unless in acklitiun to 








‘system and energy he possesses the 


power to discern the dispositions of his 
pupils, to anticipate offences and pre- 
vent them; for the teacher who, by 
carelessness, begets in the pupil the 
disposition to criminal action is bim- 
self barbarous whenever he punishes 
the student after the crime has been 
committed. But need I remind you 
that the watchful teacher may be too 
watchful. There area thousand little 
acts in the school that should never be 
noticed—-acts that are only the ebuli- 
tions of some bright-eyed little elves, 
akin to the boy whe, when asked why 


he whistled in school, replied: “Tt 
whistled itself.” ‘The teacher who de- 
tects every fault and makes the mole- 
hills mountains, hectors his pupils and 
meets failure half way. 

Will Power.—This may be said to be 
the greatest drawing force in man‘s 
makeup. Baldwin says: ‘Law is but 
the expression of will, In all ages it 
has been the iron will that has mastered 
the world. Will may be termed de- 
cision of character; persistency of pur- 
puse. The law of the school—its rule 
of action—should be stamped on the 
personality of all conneeted with it. 
Law pervades the untverse. The child 
should be made to know law, to love 
law, to sustain law.”’ The teacher 
should possess an iron will tempered 
with kindness; his requirements should 
not be without reason, and his penal- 
ties for non-conformity to his wishes 
should be certain, <A vacillating sys- 
tem of school government has never 
yet made, and never can make, a good 
citizen, much less a true statesman; 
‘and the teacher who follows such a 
system will die unwept, unhonored, 
and unsung. But obstinacy in carry- 
ing a point, whether right or wrong, or 
us is often the case because the 
teacher has not the true manliness to 
acknowledge his error in being hasty, 
perhaps, is not and can not be tite 
firmness; it is the attribute of u tyrant, 
and not in harmony with the true ele- 
ments of school government. 


Self-control.—This naturally follows 
will power, We must not expect to 
control others if we can not control 
ourselves. 

When Gen. Grant sat down before 
Vicksburg, with his map spread out 
before him, upon which map was 
marked the method of bis attack upon 
that doomed city, he coolly and quietly 
smoked his cigar and issued his orders. 
Suddenly one of his aids came riding 
up, and, heated with excitement ex- 
claimed: ‘General the enemy 18 press- 
ing hard upon the left and I fear a re- 
treat.” To whom Grant replied: ‘Tell 
the general to hold his position until I 
order the left to retreat. At another 
time when the contest raged hottest 
and the union soldiers were falling like 
grass before the keep edged seythe, 
Gen. Sherman came dashing forward 
at a furfous rate, upon his charger, and 
said to Gen. Grant: ‘General, the 
center is giving way." Towhich the 
gallant commiander-in-chief replied: 
“Gen. Shermav, hold the cevter.” 
Vieksburg was taken and the Missis- 
sipp' was opetted to the gulf. But a 
wise man has said that he that ruleth 
his spirit is better than he that taketh 
acity. Prov. 16:33. 

The schvo! room is the place where 
the battle of life, begins and the com- 
mander-in-chief, the teacher, must 
direct with a composure that points to 
victory. Thereshould be no exhibi- 
tion of temper growing into anger, no 
antagonizing, no palpable impatience. 
It is said that Wesley’s mother would 
tell him the same thing twenty.times. 
Are there not many of you, my fellow 
teachers, who would rather thus treat 
one of your child pupils than grow im- 
patient and refuse the little seeker after 
knowledge to drink from what should 
be the fountain of his supply? 


Confidence.— Confidence should be a 
cardinal virtue of every one in the 
school district who is in any way con- 
nected with the school. Suspicion with 
all its damning poison should never be 
permitted to strike its fangs into the 
heart of the teacher nor tighten its 
coils nbout his nobler impulses until ali 
sunshine is gone from his soul. The 
love of the father and the mother 
prompt the child to act because he 
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loves to obey his parents and fears leat 
he should do aught contrary to their 
wishes, hence the child grows in ‘the con- 
fidence of the parents, the parents make 
sure the sweet confidence of the child, 
and the matter of proper home discip- 
line is no longer an unsolved problem. 
Teachers, trust your pupils. Let your 
loving hearts warm with sympathy for 
them in their many schoo! trials; for 
they have them. Love begets love; ‘tis 
the fulfilling of the law. Trust them 
and they will not often betray that 
trust. At suitable tines, if convenient, 
leave your pupils alone in the school 
room; show them that they can govern 
themselves, and it will not be long 
until order will be the rule instead of 
the exception, established through a 
principle of right that the pupils baye 
not been long in discovering. But, fel- 
low teachers, there is another kind of 
conhdence, I pray you avoid. It is 
self confidence which some assume, 
that all knowledge belongs to them, 
that it bad its growth with their growth 
and will disappear when they are laid 
beneath the valley clods. To sueh Job 
addresses himself thus: ‘No doubt 
but ye are the people, und wisdom shali 
die with you.” Job 12:2. 


Such school room prodigies strut 
their hour of self-righteousness before 
their pupils, play the farce of theirown 
composition—the curtain falls—and 
Ichabod is written over their school 
rodif doors for the balance of the term. 
But I would urge upon every one 
that broad culture of brain and heart 
together, a culture that yields a higher, 
nobler sort of confidence, seasoned 
with that prime factor of the good 
teacher, common sense. Confidence 
that begets confidenee of pupils in 
teacher, and, conseyuently an earnest 
desire to learn from him whose supply 
seems to he exhaustless. Do not appear 


to know what you do not know; the & 


pupils will detect your ignorance and 
condemn you for your cowardice. Ac- 
knowledge that*you do not know every- 
thing; but seareh for what you do not 
know and satisfy the taquiring mind of 
the student. The entire being should 
he cultivated: mind, manners and voice. 
Politeness is said to be contagious. 

It pays to be a gentleman or a lady. 
A musical voice makes musical hearts 
in the denizens of the schoo! house 
—hearts that beat in darmony with 
every desire of the instructor. Nothing 
is so grating upon the ear and su har- 
rowing to the soul of the pupil, as the 
shrill or pevish voiev of the teacher. 
Never seoald. 

The coming teacher will not need 
musele so much as mind, manners 
and soul power. The culls for 
Arkansas teachers, with their bowie 
knives and revolvers, are fast: becom- 
ing less frequent. Kindness rather, 
and a keen insight into human nature, 
aptness to teach, so that pupils 
may be atwakened, instructed, cul- 
tured, fully prepared for practical life; 
such will be some of the higher attri- 
butes of the coming teacher; such are 
the attributes of those of the profession 
to-day who are seeking the higher 
plains of school work. The faculty of 
knowing how to teach; how to call forth 
the powers of the pupils; how to keep 
them busily employed, interested in 
their work, so that promptness be- 
comes an element in their characters; 
so that absence, except under circum- 
stances beyond their coutrol,. forms no 
part of their school record. This is 2 
wonderful power wielded by the skill- 
ful teacher. It is a seeptre in the 
hands of a gracious sovereign who 
steadily grows his subjects into kings 
and queens of society. One has said, 
“genuine teaching results in a power- 








fal Yanhood; machine teaching pro- 
duces learned dunces and ninnies.”” I 
may add that the former builds up @ 
healthy confidence, the latter prev 
cludes the possibility of such a thing, 
and in addition destroys independent 
individualities in the subjects of in- 
struction. 

Regulations.—The old-time teacher, 
with his long list of rules and penal- 
ties, his biack-strap, his cat-o-nine-tails, 
and his thousand other heathenish 
modes of : Annas has passed off 
the stage of action. Let the mantle of 
charitable silence be spread over bis 
tomb; let us remember him for the 
good he did accomplish, for the lan- 
guage of “Kirkham” and ‘Lindley 
Murray,’ the mathematics of *-Pike" 
an®Daboll” and the orthography of 
“Cobb,” all of which he so honestly 
bequeathed as 2 legacy to our fathers 
and mothers. But we have the modern 
teacher, with no rules, n@ reds, no 
system, save a go-easy-air in the school 
room. She would punish by fawoing 
or whimpering; thus insulting the no- 
bler nature of the child. 


A young man claiming to play the 
role of teacher attended an institute 
some time since, where he heard a fei- 
low teacher relate a method which he 
had used in bringing vader subjection 
an nnorely pugilist of his sehoul, viz: 
adopting Christ's plan of the redemp- 
tion of this sin-curse world, that of 
bearing the sinner’s burden; hence he 
reeviyed the punishment at the bands 
of the eulprit. It proved effectual in 
his case. 


This young man returned home ail 
aglow with enthusiasm over the prac- 
tica] advantages gained at the institute. 
He secured.a school (fer he “kept” 
school sometimes,) and improved the 
first opportunity that was afforded to 
try this new departure in punishment. 
He drew his coat that the punishment 
might be more salutatory, and bade 
the victimized stulent Jay on the 
stripes, which he did most vigorously, 
thus seizing this gulden moment to 
satisfy a grudge which be owed bis 
teacher. (?) I have never been 
formed whether or net that young 
man incorporated this as one of his 
later modes of punishment. Such 
teachers belong to the other extreme. 
Happy the teacher who adopts the 
golden mean between the old-time 
teacher and such motlern types of the 
profession as I have referred to above. 
Regulations must be few aod simple 
ant reasonable. They should be gen- 
eral, not special. Our fatbers could 
not foresee all of our neevssities as a 
nation, heney did pot make & perfect 
constitution, but one that has been the 
subject of amendment throughout al- 
most a century of its existence. Nor 
ean the teacher comprehend the pas- 
sing weats of his school for the entire 
term and make regulations for all 
special emergencies before taey arise. 
Regulations shoul also le positive, 
that positive good may be accom- 
plished. 

Regularity sod promptness sbould 
be watchwords in every school room. 
By this I mean aot only promptness in 
being punctual at the opening of each 
half-day session of school, provided 
you begin at the hour of nine instead 
of eight, but also promptness in class 
recitation, in obeying the teacher's re- 
quirements; in short, in the perform- 
ance of every school duty. The tardy 
boy or giv] at school is the one iu man- 
hood or womanhood who is too late 
at ehurch service. too late 2t the public 
meetings, too late to perform some no- 
ble act for humanity, and finally too 
late to win success in life. Washington 
ouce said to a tardy officer, “Sir, you 
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may waste your own time, but you 
have no right to waste ours.” A good 
motto for the school room—yonr school 
room, It is said that “the disobedient 
boy is the logical antecedent of the 
lawless man. The boy who is persist- 
ently disobedient in school and not 
properly restrained by his teacher, 
not kindly and firmly led in the right 
direction— prompt obedience te law 
through 2 love for the right, is but the 
prospective leader of the moh. The 
teacher, therefore, who is-careless in 
his discipline, who lacks promptness 
(0 inculcate correct ideas of right, and 
energy to secure faithful, willing obe- 
dieoce tu the just regulations uf the 
sebool room, aud then at all times to 
maintain thruagh positive will power, 
a geperous doing of the right on the 
part of his pupils, signally fasls in his 
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profession; and such ateacher ray be 
justly elassecl among the fors of the 


state. And may I not go further and 
say that were it not fora principle of 
law that erime is the ofixpring of mo- 
tive todo wrong on the part of the 
criminal, such 2 teacher would eseupe 
the clainix of justice upon him so long 
as he oy she remained wopunished by 
the arm of the civil law. A careless 
discipliparian would not excuse him- 
self on the plea of ignorance. But, 
sbould such escape the penalties of the 
civil, they need not hope as much un- 
der the moral Jaw; for “Justice sleeps, 
hut never dies.”* 

Quiet.—Therr must be quiet in the 
school room. To secure this, the 
teacher must be quiet and gentle in 
his manners and movements about the 
room, [I would oot have the quiet of 
death. There will be in evory well 
regulated school room the bum of the 
hive of busy workers, laying up rich 
honey for the winter of ol] age. Suf- 
fice it to say, an airof business should 
pervade the entire school family. 

Virtue.—Positive virtue must be 
{nculeated. Truthfulness, honesty, 
generosity, fidelity to trust —all these 
must be systematically taught. This 
highet type of instruction is attained 
only by the example of the loving 
teacher. Never say you will and neg- 
lect to do; never deceive your pupils: 
ve generous in your dealings with 
them, and when they trast yuu never 
betray them. 

Decorum.—Proper decorum must 
and pupil; position in sitting or stand- 
ing; manner of address; cleanliness 
and arrangement of apparel. This is 
peculiarly the training of ladies and 
gentlemen for suciety. 

Morslity.—Morality must maintain 
its supremacy through all our 
teaching. This is the chief cor- 
ner stone of true statesmansbip. 
the anchor within the vale to 
every worthy citizen of his country. 
The sentiment of the teacher must 
ever be pure and pointing to nobility 


characterize every act of both teacher 


of character. ‘‘Reputgtion is what we 
seem to be; character is What we are; 
itis character that tells. Hence the 
finer impulses of true more] character 
must be scrupulously guardéd and sys- 
tematically trained. 


Character.—The pupil myst be taught 
to love right for its own sake. This 
may be effected incidentally, at proper 
times, by seizing the golden opportun- 
ity to exalt the right and condemn the 
wrong. It may be taught by adminis- 
tering punishment in love, with col- 
ness, and only after the justice of the 
pehalty has been reasonably set before 
the pupil; it may be taught by avoiding 
shams in the schovl room, sugh*as 
cramming for examinations; piving out 
work in advance, that the pupil may be 
on exhibition to show off his good (?) 
teacber (which, unfortunately for the 
public, he fails to do): prayer before 
the school when yuur heart is not in it. 
No teacher can practice these giant 
frauds and escape detection by his pu- 
pils, They sce these things and remem- 
ber you for them. But worse than all 
else, you have rained them for honesty 
jin future life. You have too often 
made them shams themselves. 

Morality is a positive principle. It 
ix the “I ought” of couscience: the 
shaping influence upon immortal des- 
tiny. “Conscience,” says Baldwin, ‘is 
the basis of discipline In the child 
conscienve is not well developed: hence. 
may be aroused to propitious action by 
‘a love for approbation. hope of reward, 
tunbition to excel.” 





Kiddie and Schem agree in urging 
the “need of moval discipline. in order 
to afford to the educator the means of 
bringing to bear upon bis pupils exter- 
pal restraint as prcvliminary to self- 
restraint; for it ust be borne in mind,” 
they continue. “that auy government 
that does uot contemplate the cultiva- 
tion of the elements of self-control 
can svarecly be considered as forming 
a part of mora] education. ‘The three 
elements of sensibility usually appealed 
to in connection with moral discipline. 
or restraint arv fear, hope and love.” 

Punishment.—The last thing 1 shall 
meition, though not by any means the 
least, is punishment. The sehnol room 
would be but a place of preparation 
for the farce of "Life ip One Act.” if 
bo penalty attached to wrong doing. 
While penalties for the violation of 
law are as important bere as in the 
natural world, we nrust remember that 
we are dealing, pot with material 
bodies which perish, but with immortal 
minds that live beyond the waste of 
matter. The teacher should be calm, 
even generous in giving the pupil the 
full benefit of every’ donbt. yet firm in 
rendering judgment of the — guilt. 
Punishinents should be reasonable, 
within the range of cimimon sense and 
not barbarous: they should aint at the 
preservation intact, of the higher sense 
of honor in the mind of the pupil. 
A punishment that robs the pupil 
of svlf-respect, withers his soul, 
dwarfs the man in embyro, and, if per- 
sisted in, drags the boy down among 
the criminals that haunt the dark 
places of our -cities, that populate our 
jails and penitentiaries, and too often 
supply the scaffold .with its upfor- 
tunates. I might, if I dared to tres- 
pass’ longer upon your time and pa- 
tieuce, present a number of methods of 
punishments salutary ‘in restoring 
obedience to law in the school-room, 
as well as many that might prove dis- 
astrous to both teacher and pupil. 

I will ouly refer to corporal punisb- 
ment, which should never be employed 
aS & common method of exacting 
obedience to school regulatiens; it 
should only be used after all other 
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methods have been brought into 
requsition, save expulsion, which 
should be the last resort of every good 
teacher. The eyes, ears, Dose, the 
head intact, the sacred citadel of the 
brain power must be left alongs self- 
respect reigns here; dethrone it and 
you ere shorn of your strength in «is- 
eipling. Corporal punishment is not a 
ereature of statutory law, but sanc- 
tioned by custom; hence, in the opin- 
jon of the courts would be justified 
only by the common law of usage. 
While the teacher, by common consent 
of the community, is said to be ‘in 
loco parentis,” and the law seems fo 
thus reeognize his position, yet he 
miust be very carful in exercising this 
right, which he evidently holds by 
courtesy only, that he does not abuse 
it and subject himself to serious diffi- 
culties with parents, which difficulties 
are rarely, if ever, abridged. Public 
opinion is largely against this mode of 
punishment, hence the ood teacher 
will be circumspect in wielding the 
ro. Use it sparingly, but enongh to 
not spoi} the child; measure ity use ac- 
cording totheenormity of the offense; 
use it only after the child is fully 
aware of your reasons for resorting to 
such a penalty; use it net in anger, 
but in love that may be seen beaming 
from the eye, that window to the soul 
through which the model teacher in 
his noble aspirations is recognized; 
but better still, use it net at all if it be 
possible. 

I would not‘have you aholish the rod 
from your school room. Grant the 
right, rather, but avoid the use. The 
former willbe sufficient in nine cases 
out of every ten that might have oc- 
ourred had it been abolished. 

I knew a principal of a school in 
Southera Ilinvis who, in his fonrteen 
years of teaching and superintend- 
ing aschool of nine different rooms, 
never had a rod in his own reom. 
An army of students and graduates 
frum his school, scattered through- 
out his own and adjoining counties, 
attest the value of his discipline by the 
profound respect and deep-seated love 
they entertain for him: the high tone 
of moral eharacter which they every® 
where bear, thus emphasizing our 
claims to a higher comrt of justice 
than that which would wield brute 
force in common. But should ncees- 
sity, which knows no law, compel the 
use of the rol as a mode of correction, 
do not forget to follow it up with 
friendship for the pupil. Show that 
vou are his friend, aye, his best friend, 
both by worl and actions. ‘*Refor- 
mation is a growth," says one, ‘it 
must be earefdlly cultivated.” 

But enough. I can not make a code 
of rules for your government iu the 
management of your school, My 
methods may suggest to you a course 
of action, but you must be yourself in 
adopting it, Individuality “in the 
teacher is as necessary as it is in the 
pupil. 

The fond father, Who was informed 
by a president of one of our eastern 
seminaries, that his daughter had no 
capacity for acquiring knowledgu, was 
anxious to know where such a thing 
could be purchased. Money was no 
object when the education of his child 
was in question. While private, and 
especially Normal schools, way aid one 
in becoming ar instructor of youth, 
yet they can never make successful 
teachers out of men and women who 
are uot gifted with talent to instruet 
and tact to govern. Paul may plant 
and Apollos may water, but inate 
genius alone is the royal power of suc- 
cess, 

Fellow teachers, I can not close this 
paper without telling you what I be- 
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lieve to be the touch-stone of success in 
school government, the key that un- 
locks the gate through which you must 
pass, should you merit an entrance into 
that “Eldorado Land,” with its rich 
fruitage which is promised to every 
true type of our noblest of professions. 
‘T believe it is the very key-stone to the 
arch that spans the successful life, the 
life that thinks the most, does the most 
for his fellow men. You ask what this 
wonderful secret is. I answer, itis aot 
wonderful, it is simply this: ‘Do not 
forget that you were boys or giris once 
yourselves." This is all; it is truly 
simple, lsut potent in its influence upon 
the conduct of a reflecting teacher. 
How few, alas! heed its counsel. Re- 
member this simple admonition, and 
you wil] learn to sympathize with the 
boys and girls, for you once needed 
sympathy as they do now. Remember 
it, and you wil} not appear to see the 
thousand little things that you render 
annoying by noticing: little things 
that only show the current of restless 
life in the boy or girl: remember this, 
anil you will pause and consider, ere 
you vashly rob the child of self-respect, 
quench the Jittle spark just kindling 
into aflame that may sect on fire the 
world of intellect about it, in 
erush out a life and start a soul toward 
the Niagara of death. 

Be content only when you have 
reached the highest attainable results. 
I quote. in closing, the words of a 
brother educator, which words are at- 
tnned to my own ideas of this grandest 
of works, character building as de- 
veloped by soul culture: 

‘Discipline the pupi] to self-control. 
Train him te the habit of right acting. 
Develop inhim mental powers. Lead 
him up to neble manhood. Inspire 
him for achievement. Minds only are 
immortal.” . 

The noblest creations of art fade and 
crumble. Cities, nations and worlds, 
grow old and pass away. The teacher's 
work slone endures. Minds grandly 
developed, hearts attuned to the true, 
the beautiful and the good; lives de- 
voted to every ennubling work; spirits 
occupying a Ydfty position among the 
eternal tenantry of God's houndless 
universe—thege are to be the everlasting 
monuments of the teacher's labors. 


short 
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We “Americans.” as with unconcious 
ennecit we citizens of the United States 
call ourselves, take great pride in the 
equality which prevails ia our favored 
lnod. All men here are equal before 
the law, we say. The humble barefoot 
canal boy or rail splitter feels no pain- 
ful sensv of inferiority. All avenues of 
improvement and profit are open to 
him; he is eligible to the highest office 
and honors of the nativa, Even tho’ a 
youngster, he is still a sovereign, for 
in his toil hardened hand he holds as a 
scoptre of power the ballot. 

With regard to the conditions of thé 
exercise of the right of suffrage let us 
see if we find perfect equality through- 
ont our country? 

Who are our qualified voters? Who 
have @ voice in the elections in which 
the public interests ave at stake? 

“Male gitizens, born or naturalized in 
the United States, of twenty-one years 
of age, or upwards,” you reply—‘‘there 
can be no inequality here ; the Cousti- 
tution secures equal rights to all; as to 
forcign born citizens, the laws of nat- 
uralization are made by Congress and 
must be uniform over the United 
States.” 

But the qualifieations for veting were 
not settled by the Constitution of the 
United States nor fixed by Congress, but 














were left to fhe States; hence so great 
a diversity in the conditions established 
for the exercise of this privilege, and 
while in some of the States the ballot 1s 
withheld from many native born male 
citizens of legal age, in others this most 
important trust is committed to the 
hands of those who are not even citi- 
zeng of the United States. 

Let us note how greatly the regula- 
tions of the States vary on this point. 
From a recent and carefully prepared 
table of ‘Qualifications of Voters in 
the United States” we find that in a 
few of the States in our Union the right 
of suffrage limited to those who possess 
2 certain amount of property or pay 2 
poll tax; in most of the States, how- 
ever, no property qualification is re- 
quired. Only two of the Sttes make 
an educational requiremebt, and that 


-not strict enough tobe much of a pro- 


tretion against ignorance. 

The greater number of the States re- 
quire registration of voters previous to 
vlection, while three absolutely prohibit 
registration «us a barrier to suffrage. 

As to residence in the State, the long- 
est time required is two years, the 
briefest, three months. 

At least 2 recognition of the import- 
ance of hevesty is shown in the fact 
that thirty-two of the States make some 
requirement looking to the moral char- 
acter of those who possess the right of 
a voice in the choice of our rulers and 
making our laws. 

Conviets are excluded from yating in 
many States. In some the crimes of 
forgery, dueling, bribery and betting 
on elections are a barrier to the exer- 
cise of the ballot. 

If one wishes to vote in Kentucky, 
whose requirements are more strict 
than those of other States, he must 
have reached the age of twenty-one 
years, mast have resided two years in 
the State. one in the county and sixty 
days in tho precinct; must not be guilty 
of “forgery, bribery, ete.” and must 
be an actual citizen of the United 
States. If he wishes to exereise the 
same privilege in Michigaa, he may 
have resided in thu State only three 
months, ten days in the preeinct, may 
be ghi yoof any crime, may still be 
2 citizen of some other county; provi- 
ded only he he oot 8 duelist and has de- 
elared his iniention of becoming a citi- 
ven of the United States his vote can 
not be rejected. 

Ip our own State of Mlinvis the qual- 
ifications required are: One year's res- 
idence in the State, ninety days in the 
county, thirty days in the precinct, 
The conviet may not vote, though ‘the 
meaner rogue” who has evaded justice 
and escaped conviction, may cast a 
vote unchallenged. Moreover, the vo- 
ter in Illinois must be an actual citizen 
of the United States. 

The very spirit of the Constitution 
seems to imply citizenship in the United 
States asa quelificution for suftrage, 
and yct almost half of our States in es- 
tablishing ‘the vequiremeut for the vo- 
ting, cither omit any meution of this 
essential or require only “declared in- 
tention’ of bevoniing a citizen. 

Are the democratic institutions, so 
dear to us, safe while the ballot is in 
the bands of the ignorant, the unprin- 
cipled or the alien who has no knowl. 
edge of our form of government and 
no appreciatiou ‘of what to us is most 
sacred ? 

Some educational test it seems rea- 
sonable to require; some standard 
should be adopted by which those vio- 
lating the laws of the land might be 
excluded. Proper registration of vo- 
ters would certainly aid in keeping 
from the polls those not possessing the 
legal qualifications. It might be wise 
to make the period required for the nat- 








uralization of foreigners longer, and 
surely no one not an actual citizen of 
the U. S. should be allowed to vote. 
Uniform regulations on these points 
might be secured by agreement in the 
States in establishing election laws, or 
by an amendment to the Constitution 
which should make uniform and snita- 
ble conditions of eligibility to suffrage 
in the United States. 

PHONOGRAPHY, OR SHORT-HAND 
WRITING— WHAT IT IS8—SOME- 
THING OF ITS HISTORY. 

The word Phonography js derived 
from the two Greek words, Phone— 
sound, and Graphein—to write, and 
therefore signifies tlie science of writing 
by sound, or characters representing 

sound. : 

Of course, silent letters are not 
written, haying no sound. For illus- 
tration, in long-hand (in ordinary 
writing) we write the word Education, 
with nine letters or characters, in 
short-hand (improved system) it is 
written yith two# in long-hand we 
write through, with seven letters, in 
short-hand with two characters, and ia 
like manner everything is written. 

Short-band writing, by means of 
abbreviations and contractions, was 
practiced before the Christian era. In 
the middle ages it was lost sight of. 
Three centuries ago it revived anil 
made progress slowly until between 
1818 and 1822, Conen de Prepean in- 
troduced his phonétiesystem in France. 
Following thts, {n 1832, also in France, 
was introduced the famous Duplovr 
System, (the one apw used in France), 
aud since that time the authors and 
books upon the snbject have multi- 
pled, each succeeding author getting 
light from at] the preceding ones. 

In 1887 Isaac Pitman, of Engiand, 
invented. or rather arranged, a sys- 
tem of phonetic writing, the founda- 
tion of which was taken from Taylor's 
method (invented in 1786} and called it 
phovography. Mr, Pitman'’s system 
was the first known by the name of 
phonography, but it was not the first 
phonetic system; however, he deserves 
great creuit, as his system was the best 
of its day; it has had its day though. 
and, like the wooden plow and the 
sickle, it is a thing of the past. Every 
one whe has tried te use Pitman's 
system realizes the fact that something 
is wanting, hence many have under- 
tuken to improve it; some of these 
have become quite popular; but all af 
them are hard to learn. Many short- 
hand reporters have spent years trying 
to patch and daub up the old hulk— 
Pitman’s system—but sone of the best 
reporters decided that the foundation 
was wrong and began to look for a 
better to build on. Space will not 
admit of us giving the names of thesr 
different systems; several have been 
invented which are to-day quite pop- 
ular in certain localities; having ex- 
amined them all we have selected the 
best—the famous Sloan-Duployan sys- 
tem, (ag improved and taught by Prof. 
W. O. Melton}, au invention of J. M. 
Sloan, of London, who in about 1880-81, 
revised, improved and adapted to the 
English language, the Duployan sys- 
tem, hence the name Sloan-Duaployan, 
and published same in 1882, and 
which after spreading over the entire 
United Kingdom, yas, one year later, 
brought to the United States, and is 
now receiving unprecedented favor and 
patronage in this country. 

Sloan-Duptoyan schools have been 
established in every country where the 
English language is spoken. There 
are several schools and private teach- 
ergteaching it in America. But the 
most successful in the United States is 
the well known Prof. Melton’s of St. 
Louis. 
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This system thoroughly removes all 
difficulties in acquiring the art of short- 
hand. It is so simple that a child can 
learn it. The insertion of vowels ren- 
ders a transcript easy to make at any 
distance of time, and it is briefer then 
any other method in the world. 

The history of short-hand, past and 
present, speaks for itself. By it we are 
enabled to commit our thoughts to 
manuscript. Many ideas which daily 
strike us, and which are lost before we 
can record them in long-hand by this 
art can be preserved. Scienceand re- 
ligion are indebted to short-hand for 
the preservation of many valuable iec- 
tures and sermons which would other- 
wise have been lost. To young men 
and ladies short-hand offers great in- 
ducements. The correspondence of 
business houses of all kinds is now done 
by short-hand writers, to whom the let- 
ters are dictated by their employers, 
and after writing them in short-hand 
the stenographer (short-hand writer) 
writes them out ia long-hand, or on a 
type-writer, thus saving 2 great deal of 
time and labor. 

Day by day it grows in popularity. 
Many of our best institutions of learn- 
ing texeh it, aud now recognize it as a 
necessary part of education. The leg- 
islatures and the courts employ short- 
hand service and the legislatures have 

established the profession by legislative 
enactments. The demand for good 
stenographers is greater than the sup- 
ply, and the grandest opportunities for 
pleasant and paying work for young 
men and young ladies are now foundin 
the short-hand profession. Writing 
exniot be dispensed with, and for this 
fast age we must have fast writing. 

The question of the age is a *tques- 
tion of time.”’ It is who, which or 
what makes the best time ? Old meth- 
ods must and do get out of the way for 
the new and quicker. Hence it is we 
have many systems of short-hand writ- 
ing, and for the Sloan-Duptoyan we do 
not claim perfection, but progress, im- 


provement and superiority over all oth- 
ers, 


Superiority from a financial’ stand- 
point, as it costs less than half to learn 
it, superiority in time-saving, as it takes 
from one to three years to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the old compli- 
cuted systerhs, whilé the Sloaa-Duploy- 
an may he, and has heen, mastered in 
from six wecks to three months time. 
Life is short, time too precious, and 
duties too pressing, for us to lie still in 
the old ruts, clinging to the slow and 
oll ways, while the great tidal waves 
of progress and reform sweep over us 
and on toward the better and higher 
life. 

The avenues for the practice of this 
art are developing so rapidly that the 
supply of competent stenographers is 
now far inadequate to meet the demand, 
and from all indications but a short 
time will elapse until a practical knowl- 
edge of short-hand, and the ability to 
apply the same, will be necessary to 
complete one’s business education ; 
therefore, this demand for stenograph- 
ers makes it necesggry for young men 
and women who desire such positions, 
to meet this demand by studying the 
simplest and quickest, and at the same 
time the best method of short-hand, 
and be ready for work as soon as possi- 
ble. 

‘The intricacies attending short-hand 
as taught hy the Pitman and other sys- 
tems have rendered it impossible for 
any one to prepare for its successful 
practice without the aid of a personal 
instractor, and then only those possess- 
ing the very best of natural abilities 
(by devoting their entire time to it for 
at least six months, oftener one year or 
more), could make a success of, it. 








These difficulties, however, all vanish 
before the exceeding simplicity of the 
Sloan-Duployan System, which can. be 
mastered by any one possessing ordi- 
nary sbility in three months. 


The work is desirable for ladies as 
wellas for gentlemen. The position 


of a stenographer is a pleasant as well 
as an intellectual one. By spending 
an hour each day in studying phono- 
graphy, any one of fair education will 
be enabled to vastly better his condi- 
tion and at the same time receive ap, 
equivalent for his work. . 

With it students can qualify them- 
solves for office or press reporting in 
three to six months, stay at home and 
not lose an hour from their daily om- 
ployment, as it is taught by mail as 
successfully as by personal instructien. 
We are well aware that many who 
have spent two or three years learning 
other systems will say this is impossj- 
ble. Itis, no doubt, hard to realize 
that an art hitherto so difficult of at- 
tainment can now be acquired in three 
or four months’ study (some students 
have mastered it in six weeks), through 
a system affording a degree of speed 
and legibility never before reached. 
Yet such is the fact now placed out of 
the region of controversy. Short-hant 
in its most perfect form, whether as a 
souree of pleasure or profit, a lever for 
the acquisition of knowledge or the 
lightening of labor, is now within the 
immediate reach of all classes, and 
Toust in the near future be the commen 
acquirement of all persons possessed of 
the rudiments of education. The sal- 
aries paid to stenographers range from 
$50 to $125 per month for common cor- 
respondence ; higher grades of work 
command mach larger salaries. 

Court reporters receive from $8 to 
$10 per day, with an additional com- 
pensation of 10 to 20 cents per 160 
words for transcription. 

H. A. Phillips, of Alton, El., a tele- 
graph operator receiving $50.00 per 
month, was induced to study Sloan- 
Duployaa short-hand of evenings, which 
he did, putting in one houreach day for 
about four months, in which time he 
thoroughly mastered the art, and afew 
months later accepted a position witha 
Chicago firm as stenographer and tele- 
grapher for 3100 per month. 

Other similar cases gould be given, 
but space will not admit of it. For 
fortber information address, 


PROF. W. O. MELTON, 
Box 310, St. Louis, Mo. 





ORITCARY. 


J. Fred Gillhain, for two years a student of 
the Normal, in ’34 and '85, died of consumption, 
at the home of Lis parents in Belleville, July 
28rd, 1888. He was born fn Centralla In 1868 
and departed this Ife in Iris 20th year. 

Never were mourning friends called upon to 
weep over a dispensation of Providence more 
uflicting, and never were tears shed over the 
grave of one more truly entitled to sympathy. 
Just entering upon that most Interesting pe- 
riod when youth mingles its bloom and tts 
freshness with the full maturity of manhood; 
when ylsions of happiness seem crowning ull 
the future; when loving parents were looking 
for the consummation of their hopes and the re- 
ward of th&r tofl and anxiety in the develop- 
ment of thelr aon; when loving friends were 
contemplating the purity of his spirit, the 
goodness and amenity of bis disposition and 
the promise of 2 bright future; at this most 
interesting period the fell destroyer came, and 
all that skill could perform or suggest; all 
that love, affection and devotion could crave, 
or tears and agony could implore, never for 
one moment could persuade hit to release his 
relentless grasp, but went steadily forward 
until he bas laid in the graye another bright 
trophy of his countless victories. 

While Fred was with usin school, bis con- 
duct and demeanor were such as won the con- 
fidence and respect of all. He was attentive, 
kind, dutiful, and, indeed, lacked none of 
those elements that constitute a noble young 
man. s 

Tu 1885, In Beardstown, Cass county, he en- 
tered into a clerkship in a gtore of a friend, in 





which he remained for nearly three years, per- 
forming the duties of that position faithfully 
and successfully. .His friends In Beardstown 
are many, and they uulformly award him alife 
devoted to virtue, purity and truth. Fred was 
8 Christian young man, active and consistent, 
and bis example wae faultless. About a year 
ago, incipient consumption lald Its unwelcome 
hand upor him, buthoping to find relief, or 
that he might possibly outgrow the disease, he 
cont{nued at his work, but gradually growing 
worse; and about four months ago he went 
home to the parental roof, possibly to die. 
Without a murmer or complaint, he continued 
to decline rapidly, until death was the result. 
He has left a memory sweet and fragrant witb 
affection and love. A beautiful and noble 
young life has ended on earth, only to begin 
and be continued in Heaven. 

2 A. FRIEND. 








Students should get their Prescriptions 
Prepared at 


E. PATTEN’S 
Old Reliable 
Drug Store, 


Where they will find the Best Stock of 


SDRUGS,< 


Toilet +and+ Faney-Articles, 


. BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 














Try our ARCTIC 8ODA and our new drink— 
MILK SHAKE. 
\ 





3aFPatten’s Store has been removed 
to the Hindman corner, west side of 
Square. 





J: A. Edwards, M. D.| 


Treats all Diseases of the 


EYE, EAR, NOSE AND. THROAT. 

- te CARBONDALE, ALL. . . 

M. G. Parsons, M. D. 
Practice Mmited to Medicel and Surgical 


DISEASES of the EYE and EAR. 
CARBONDALE, ILL. 


Practlees at Cairo, Ill., Thursday and Friday 
of each week. 


J. Keesee, M. D. 
CARBONDALE, iLL. ‘ 


OBice, second door north of the Edwards 
House. 


Residence, corner North Muln street and 
Normal avenue. 


G. W. Entsminger, D. D. 8. 


RESIDENT DENTIST. 





CARBONDALE, = ILLINOIS. 


OFFICE IN BORGER BUILDING. 


W.S. STORMENT, 
Fashionable 


All kinds of work done to order. 


Especial attention given to shampooning, 
dyeing, Jadies? hairdressing, trimming bangs, 
c. 


” SHOP IN BORGER'S BUILDING. 


EDWARDS HOUSE. 


4. H. EDWARDS, Prop. 


N.-W, Cor. Square, - Carbondale, il, 





Newly Renovated and Refurnished. 


BEST SAMPLE ROOMS. 


Barber. 


3 The Norma] & 


BOOK STORE 


—Can furnish you with-— 


Fine ¢ Stattonery, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


PHOTOGRAPH AND 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


Normal Schoo! Books & Stationery, 


POCKET BOOKS, 
CARD CASES, 
FANCY GOODS, 


‘ PICTURES, Etc. 


MUSICAL NSTRUMENTS| 


OF ALL KINDS. 


| Agent for MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS and 
ORGANS. 


fy 


-——FULL LINE OF— 
Periodicals, 
Magazines, Ete. 


Dally, weekly aud monthly. 


NORMAL GAZETTE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


——LARGE STOCK OF—_ 
Vitists Materials. 


cay All TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES furnished at 
Special Rates. 
HEW!TT'S PEDAGOGY. 
LANDON’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 
SWEET’S and WICKERSHAM'S 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


C. A. SHEPPARD, Proprietor. 








bf BSTER’S 


ABRIDCED. 
STANDARD AND BEST. 
WEBSTER yf A= 





3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 


Among the supplementary features, original with 
Webster's Unapridged aad unegnaled for 
concise und trustworthy information, are 


| A Biographical Dictionary 


Containing nearly 10,000 names of Noteworthy 
Persons, with their nationality, station, profes- 
sion or oveupation, date of birth aad death, 
(it deceased), ate, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


ee eee eee e reat wwel 
Of over 25,000 Titles, locating and briefly deserit- 
iny the Countries, Cities, l'owns, and Natural 
Features of overy part of tho Globe, and 
The Explanatory and Pronocneing Vecabulary 
of the names of 


Noted Fictitious Persons 


and Places, such as are often referred to in 
literatura and conversation, The Intter is not 
found in any other Dictionary. 


WEBSTER I§ THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with 
the U.S. Supreme Court. It is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States, and 
by leading College Pres’ts of U. 5. and Canada, 

Itis the only Dict¥jnary that hay been kalected 
fo Making State Purchases far Schovls, and 
nearly allie School Books ara based upon it. 


An invaluable companion jn every School and 
at every Fireside. Specimen pages and testi- 
.... monials sent prepaid on application, 
Published by G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., 
SpringQeld, Mass,, U5. A. 





+ NORMAL GAZETTE. 








[RE OLD AND THE NEW." 





SOME HISTORY. 





An act of the General Assembly of 
the State of Llinois, approved April 
20th, 1869, gave birth to this Normal 
School. By this act it was provided 
that five trustees should be appointed 
by the Governor of the State, who 
should fix a location, erect a building 
and employ teachers for the school. 
The Governor, Generaf John M. 
Palmer, appointed Captain Daniel Hrd, 
of Cairo; General Eli Boyer, of Olney 
Col. Thomas M. Harris, of Shelbyville ; ; 
Rey. Elihu J. Palmer, of Belleville, and 
Samuel] E. Flannigan, Esq., of Benton. 

After advertising in the newspapers 
and stimulating competition among the 
towns and cities in the central part of 
Southern Mlinois, these trustees agreed 
on Carbondale as the place, avd the 
site was fixed on 2 lot of twenty acres, 
three-fourths of mile south of the 
station of the Illinois Centra] Ratlroad. 
The contract-of the building was let to 
James M. Campbell, Esq., who assumed 
ithe responsibility of completing it for 
the sum of $225,000, to be obtained as 
follows : 375,000 from the State and the 
balance from the City of Carbondale 
and the County of Jackson. 

The corner-stone was laid with the 


| 





for Literary Societies. The other two 
storied were for study and recitation. 
The tota) cost was about $265,600. 

The University was opened for a 
special term of school duly Ist, 1874, 
with forty-three pupils enrolled. The 
first regular term was begun in the 


same fall, September 6th, with an en- 
rollment of 148. 


On September 19th, 1874, the Zetetie 
Literary Society was organized and 
Miss Mary Wright, of Cobden, class of 
°76, was made the first President. 

In the fall of °75 nine young men met 
in the Mansard roof of the Normal 


and organized the Socratic Literary 
Society. 

Both societies flourished from the be- 
ginning, and each purchased a piano, 
pictures, etc., and laid the foundation 
for a Jibrary. They continued to pros- 
per until that dark day, November 26th, 
1883. But the societies held meetings 
under the smoke of the burning build- 
ing, and the result of that determina- 
tion to not give up hope has resulted 
in placing the societies on a firmer 
foundation than ever before. 

Quite a nonumber of changes were 
made in the Faculty during the reign 
in the old building. Miss Julia Mason 
became Mrs. Prof. Parkinson in ‘76, 
hut went to ber reward in Angust, “79. 
Mrs. Nash, texcher of Drawing and 


THE OLD BUILDING 


ordinary ceremonies, by the Grand Penmanship, resigned in ‘78 and is now 
Master of the Masonic fraternity of the | living in Wiseonsin, In 1880 Capt. Spen- 


State, on the 27th day of Muy, 1870, 
and the work was rapidly pushed for- 
ward. In the spring of the next year 
Mr. Campbell was killed on the build- 
ing, and the work was interrupted. 
The Legislature then assnmed the con- 
tract, aud appointed commissioners to 
complete the builling. hese were 
continued, and finished’ thelr work, so 
that the building was dedicated and a 
Faculty of instruction inaugurated as 
follows: Dr. Robert Allyn, Principal 
and Teacher of Mental Science, Ethies 
aud Pedagogies; Dr. Cyrus Thomas, 
Teacher of Natural History and Phys- 
jology , Prof. C. W. Jerome, Teacher 
of Languages and Literature; Prof. 





ver was superseded by Lieut. Reed, as 
fastructor in Military Science and Tae- 
ties; also Dr. Cyrus Thomas resigned 
and is now Antiquarian for the Smith- 
soniaa Institute. Washington, D. C., 
and Miss Candee, Mrs. Nash's sut- 
cessor, became Mrs. Sum T. Brush, of 
this city. 

In°83 Prof. Hillman and Prof. Foster 
both took their departare. Prof. Hill- 
Iman now occupies the chair of Peda- 
gogy and Principal of Normal School 
at Wesleyan University, Salina, Kan., 
while Prof. Foster is teaching in Cali- 
fornia, Io “84 Miss Mary A. Sowers, in 
eharge of the Training Departmeut, 
elosed her work here and was followed 


D. B. Parkinson, Teacher of Mathe-} py Miss Alice Krysher, who, in '85, re- 


matics and Natural Science ; Prof. Jas. 


signed her work to Miss Ann C, An- 


H. Brownlee, Teacher of Reading, Elo-|derson, the present tercher, and be- 


eution and Phonies ; Prof. G. F. Foster, 
Teacker of History and Geography ; 
Prof. A. C. Hillman, Principal of the 


. High School and Teacher in the Normat 


“109 feet in extreme width. 


Department; Miss M. Buck, Teacher 
of Grammar and} Etymology. The de- 
partments of Drawing and Penmanship, 
Assistant in Model School, and In- 
structor in Military Science and I'acties 
were not supplied until later. 


The building was of )rick, in the 
Norman style of architecture, with 
trimmings of sandstone in two colors. 
It was 215 feet in extreme length, and 
It.had a 
basement story 14 feetin the clear; two 
stories, one cightecn feet, the other 22 
feet, aud a Mansard story 21 feet. The 
basement was devoted to the heating 


” apparatus and Laboratory and dissect- 
- ing rooms, exercises in unpleasant 


weather, residence of the Janitor, etc. 
The Mansard was for Lecture Hall, Li- 
brary, Museum, Art Gallery, and reoms 


came Mrs. Livingston. 

In ‘84 Miss Alice Raymond, desiring 
a change, transferred herself to Prof. 
Parkinson's department as Mrs. Park- 
inson. Her place was filled by Miss 
Lifian Forde, who the following year 
secured a better place as superin- 
tendent of the writing aud drawing de- 
partments in the Mankato (Minnesota) 
schools, where she still remains. Prof. 
Brownlee left this institution in °85 to 
take the department of elocution and 
literature in the University of Illinois, 
at Champnign. In ’86 Prof. Bengel 
went to the Hannibal (Mo.) schools 
as Professor of German and French, 
where he died last fall. 

No other changes were made until 
after the dedication of the new build- 
ing. 

The institution flourished from its 
first year, gaining steadily in popular- 
ity and in the number of its students, 
The library had beer mereased tonearly 





8,000 volumes, aud the museum was 
filled with a valuable collection of rare 
specimens which would have beep a 
eredit to a much older institution. 
Over two thousand students had been 
enrolled before the burning of the 
building, and: abont seventy-five per 
cent. of these had taught in the schools 
of the State. Eight classes had been 
graduated, aggregating 62 graduates. 
Near the close of school on the eve- 
ning of the 26th of Norember, 18838, 
firéwas diseovered in the Mansard 
story just over the museum and near the 
Soeratie Hall, above the tanks of water 
especially provided for fire. The fire 
soon was beyond all control. Then it 
was that the students slowed the value 
of order and diseipline. Not a student 
lost his self contro}, but all worked 
with « will to save what they could. 
The Socratics saved only their piano. 
The museum was an entire loss, but 
most of the other movable furniture 
was saved, together with the Library 
and Philosophical apparatus, In a 
short time what was the pride of South- 
erv IWinois was in smouldering ruins. 
A meeting of the citizens of Carbon- 
dale was called that evening, and such 
was the sentiment that Dr. Allyn an- 
nounced that “School will be called at 
the usual hour to-morrow morping at 
the M. E. chareh building."’ Not « 
single day was lost, scarcely an hour, 
The students cn masse pledged theni- 
selves to stand by the schoul. Ruoms 
in different parts of the city were prof- 
fered and the term was finished with- 
out any preceptible jar. In two days 
after tbe burning of the building the 
handsome sun of $4,500 was raised by 
the citizens of Carbondale, and plans 
perfected for the erection of a tempor- 
wy buildiag, which was completed in 
time for the winter term of school. It 
was ia tbe form of a Greek cross, 160 
fect Jong and 120 feet wide, having 
thirteen department rooms and au as- 
sembly room’ capable of seating 400. 
Vhis building still remains as 2 monu- 
ment of Carbondale’s generosity and is 
used as a residence for the janitor and 
drill hall for the Military department. 
The united ery .of Southern Ilitfois 
was ‘‘the Normal must be rebuilt,” and 
such was the effect of the earnest appeal 
that the legislature appropriated $142, - 
000 to rebuild the Southern Illinois 
Normal] University. The contract was 
immediately let to Parry & Deal, of 
Peoria. The work wus pushed forward 
with all possible haste so that 





THE NEW BUILDING 
Was completed and ready for dediva- 
tion on Thursday, the 24th day of Feb- 


ruary, 1887. The beautiful new editice 
wns iletticated to the noble cause of ed- 
ucation with appropriate ceremonies. 
Adresses were made by Hon. Thomas 
8. Ridgway, President Board of Trus- 
tees; Gov. Richard J. Oglesby; Dr. 
Robert Allyn, Principal; Dr. Richerd 
Edwards, State Superintendent of 
Schools, and others. The school 
moved into its new and commodious 
quarters on the following Monday. 
This is, as Dr, Allyn has said, *‘the best 
school building im the nation.” 

This building, being erected on the 
old foundation, has the same length 
and width. It has three stories and 








the shed rooms in the attic, are of 
brick and trimmed with rock finish 
stone. No change was made in the 
foundation, except the taking away of 
the steps at the front and placing there 
a small veranda, The building 
contains twenty-seven large rooms, 
also ten cloak rooms. The diagrams 
on page 39 will show the teachers’ rooms 
and their numbers: 

The building is beautifully furnished 
with al) the latest and best furniture, 
is heated by steam, lighted by gas, and 
has every convenience that could min- 
ister to the student’s accommodation. 

Prof. French has laboved unceasingly 
and as a reward for his labors even 
now has a very creditable museam 
which is fast gaining its former interest 
and dimensions. Prof. Parkinson has 
his laboratory furnished with all the 
necessary apparatus and his philoso- 
phical apparatus is almost complete. 
The library occupies 2 spacious and 
well lighted apartment on the second 
floor and now contains oxer 8,000 vol- 
umes. The study hail is 100X69 feet. 
and will seat 5UU students, It is ap- 
propriately decorated by paintings and 
busts. The frescoeing of itself is a° 
masterpicce of decoration, The so- 
Geties each have @ beautiful, well- 
furnished hall and they are now doing 
good work. The Southern Tlingis 
Normal University still lives, shedding 
its ight through every town and bam- 
let and to the remotest part of the 
grand old State. May she never cease 
to exist, but may her light shine on and 
on till she illuminates every State in 
this grand union of ours and every 
nation of the world. 


+e 

No profession or Work pays better 
than short-hand reporting. See article 
on short-hand in another colump. 





GrowTH oF A Bre Boox.—When 
Webster's Unabridged was first pub- 
lished in one volume, it was 2 compat- 
atively small bouk. Some years after, 
an addition was made of 1500 Pictori- 
al Illustrations, A Table of Synonyms, 
and an Appendix of, New Words that 
had come into use. A dew years later 
came an entirely new revised edition of 
larger size, with 3000 Pictorial ‘Hlus- 
trations, the adter an interval of a 
few years,a Biographical Dictionary of 
nearty 10,000 Names, and a Supplement 
of nearly 6000 New Words were added, 
and now there has come a uéw and 
most valuable addition,”A Gazetteer of 
the World, of over 25,000 Titles. The 


; Work is pow not only the Dictionary, 


par excellencd, but a Biographical 
Dictionary, a Gazettecr of the World, 
and a great many other good things in 


\ 
its many valuable Tables. 


+40 mee 

TnoseE having friends who are inter- 
ested in the study of short-hand should 
mark the article on short-hand in this 
month's issue, and send a copy of this 
paper to that friend. 
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ROBERT ALLYN, LL. DB. 





PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


The face we here present is familiar 
to all our readers, ench one of whom 
knows him as a friend. Dr. Allyn 
stands in the front rank of edueators 
and bas ever been identified with the 
cause of education and right. He be- 
gan teaching when but seventeen years 
of age, and has taught some euch year 
since, meking fifty.four successive 
years in the school room. ‘Thinking 
that our readers would Hke to know 
something of his work before he be- 
came identified with this University, 

- we append the following’ biographical 
sketch: 


ILLINOIS 


ROBERT ALLYN LL. D., 
Principal of the Southern Hlinois Nor- 
mal University, was horn January 25, 
1817, in the town of Ledyard, New 
London county, Connectient. His pa- 
rents were in comfortable circumstances 
honest farmers, and he was trained to 
that noble calling. His early eduea- 
tion was ia the public schools of a rural 
neighborhood, supplemented by yaueb 
miscellaneous reading in books ob- 
tained from a public library which the 
citizens of that town established and 
have liberally maintained till the pres- 
ent day. Before he was thirteen years 
of age he had read Rollins’ Ancient 
History, Addisun’s Works, Johnson's 
Pope’s and Dryden's prose and poetry 
Botta’s American Revolution, Weems’ 
aud Marshall's life of Washington, and 
a large number of books of travels and 
adventures. He graduated from the 
Middletod University in Connecticut, 
August, 1841, and at once began to 
teach in the Wilbraham (Mass.) Acil- 
emy. After two years he entered the 
Methodist ministry and for two years 
was a cireuit preacher, though he 
taught classes ell that time. Ip 1845 
he was chosen principal of the Wil- 
braham Academy, ant remained there 
three years; he then went to Rhode 
Island and took charge of the East 
Greenwich Academy for six years. He 
was twice chosen to the Legislature of 
that State, and helped enact for the 

‘people what was callet the ‘‘Maine 
Law;” he was also appointed visitor to 
the West Point Military Academy in 
1854, and in the same year the Gov- 
ernor of the State made him Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools. He held this 
position three years and a half and 
was then elected professor of Latin and 
Greek in the Ohio University at Athens, 
Ohio. At the end of two years he was 
choser President ot the Wesleyan Fe- 
male College of Cincinnati, and re- 
mained three years. In 1868 he was 
elected President of McKendree College 
at Lebanon, this State,,and held that 
office cleven years. During the years 
of 1868 and 1869 he was in convention 
with most of the educators of Southern 
Tllinois he being chairman of the com- 
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mittee which took action in securing 
the establishment of our Normal Uni- 


Tversity and bringing the subjeet before 


the General Assembly. In 1874. he 
was chosen to be the Principal, and 
opened the school July 1, 18747 He 
has been 2 member,of the Association 
of Teachers in every State in which he 
has lived, and has always been forward 
in discussions, essays, lectures and ad- 
dresses. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Educational Association and of 
the National Council of Education, 
which consists of sixty of the most 
active teachers in the profession. 
While he has done much writing and 
some preaching, his life work has been 
teaching; and for more than fifty years 
he has done something in that line each 
year of his life. 


W. P. SLACK,|J. =. Pdwanla McD: 


Treats all Diseases of the 


EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT. 


CARBONDALE, ILL. 


M. G. Parsons, M. D. 


Practice limited to Medical and Surgical 


DISEASES of the EYE and EAR. 
CARBONDALE, ILL. 


Practices at Cairo, M., Thursday and Friday 
of each week. 


CADET SUIS A SPRCUUMA J--Kecsee, M. D. 


CARBONDALE, ILL. 
Office, second door north of the Edwards 
House. . 


Residence, corner North Main street and 
Normal avenue. 


-—-- HEADQUARTERS FOR——~ 


od CLOTHING Be 


Fine Furnishing Goods. 


New and seasonable goods juet received. 





























Extra inducements to Students. 





{ar. Wr. Corner of Square. 
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DIAGRAMS OF NEW BCILDING, FOR DESCRIPTIONS SEE PAGE 3. 
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FIRST FLOOR. 













1. Training Department. 

2. Class Room of Training Dept. 

3. Ciass Room of Training Dept. 

4. Class Room of Training Dept. 

& Class Roow of Training Dept, pesraslsaeg agi 
Lieut. Bell. 9, Prof, French. 
Laboratory. 10. Prof Hult, 
Museum. b. Stairways, 








16, Registrar's Ofiice. 
Prof. J 


17. 


is. 1. 









SECOND FLOOR. 











ly 








. Miss Finley. 
Prof. Inglis: 
Miss Robarts. 
» Miss Buck. 
Miss Green, 


19, 
20, Principal's Office. 
b. Stairways. 


Parlor. 
lerome. 
brary. 
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THIRD FLOOR. 


NORMAL HALL. 











. Socratic Hall. 

» Prof. Buchanao. 
. MissSalter. 

. Prof, Parkinson 
. Prof, Harris. 


SESRE 


a. Cloak Rooms. 
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SPECIMEN OF THE FAMOUS SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SYSTEM. 
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ON IN SHORT-HAND! 








Translation of the Above. 





This system thoroughly removes all difli- 
oulties iu acquiring the avt of Short-hand, 
It is the simplest, most rapid and legible, 
and can be learned in halé the time of any 
other system. Any one possessing ordi- 
nary ability can, by dovoting their -spare 
time to this method become q competent 
veportem in three or four months, stay at 
home and not loose an hour from their 





| SAVE TIME & MONEY 





daily employment, ss we teach it success- 
fully by mail. aay have mastered it 
from the text books without the aid of a 
teacher. 

Some of its great advantages avy, namc- 
ys It is written regardless of lino, thus 
doing away with position. 

Tho insertion of vowels renders  tran- 
script easy to make at any distanee of 
time, and it is practically better in every 
way than avy other method in the world. 
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BY LEARNING THE 
m® BEST SYSTEM. 


SYSTEM 
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wm This Method is the Only One that cam be Successfully Taveht by 
Correspondence. ; 





Prof. W.O. MELTON, Principal Teacher and Sole Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MO 





Complete set of Instructions, consisting of Instructor, Reporter, Improve- 
ments by W, O. Melton, five Instruction Letters, and a complete set of Lesson 
Blanks, regular price $3.75, 


: Sey REDUCED TO $2.co.==- 


s 


For further Particulars, Tenis: Ete, address Prof. W. @. MELTON Box 310, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





This system has beeu awarded eleven 
gold medals and is now the most popular 
method in all parts of the world. 

It is taught in over one hundred of the 
most popular schools in the United King- 
dom, and although it has only been in 
America about three years, itis now taught 
in many of the most popular schools, in- 
cluding the famous Georgetown and Gon- 
zaga Colleges, Washington, D. C.; St. 
Vinceut College and St. Vincent Institute, 
Cape Girardean, Mo.; Wim. Jewel College, 
Liberty, Mo.; and Glendale Institute, 
Kirkwood, Mo. Besides the schools, thera 
are many private teachers teaching it. 

If there is no one near you teaching the 
Sloan-Duployan short-hand system, apply 
to 

PROF. W. 0. MELTON, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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